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ABSTRACT 

The Hispanic Urban Center In-Service Progras was a 
15-week course of study designed to provide teachers, educational 
specialists, and administrators with a view into the conditions and 
social pressures facing the Mexican American child in this society. 
The ultimate objective was to change attitudes and behavior toward 
Mexican Americans by using three basic strands (history, education, 
and literature) to bring participants into contact with the history, 
culture, and current thoughts of Chicanos. The course was voluntary 
and could be taken for college credit or salary points. Course 
outcoses ranging over beliefs, effects, knowledge, and behavior were 
evaluated by the participants, by teachers not participating in the 
progras, and by Chicanos in a separate teacher training prograt. 
Evaluation instruaents were the Chicano Awareness Scale (CAS), 
19-itei Likert scale, an objective content-based test, and a 
sisnlation instruaent (the In-Basket for Teachers of chicanokt) • The 
CAS was given on a pre- and posttest basis. Results were separated 
into: (1) a description of results on the CAS by sex, age, grade, 
Spanish language fluency, and ethnicity; (2) between-group 
coaparisons as well as pre-post participant group coaparisons; and 
(3) accoaplishaents in the area of materials developient. The 
recoaaendations, based on the data analysis, were given for three 
categories: (1) professional standards, (2) school policy, and (31 
curriculua. (HQ) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Teachers art an Important part of a chMd's school environment, perhaps 
the most Important part. Schools could probably a»t along without buildings, 
equipment, and materials. They could not get ale ithout teachers or 
teacher surrogates. 

Teachers are also the most expensive part of a chMd's educational 
environment. Examination of school budgets will show that the largest 
proportion of the budget goes to teacher sali»rles. This proportion Is 
getting Increasingly large. 

It Is not surprising then that much effort In educational research has 
been expended In attamptt to study relationships between teachers and students. 
Most recently, the effect of teacher expectations on pupil achievement has 
been a primary focus of research. The landmark study was by Rosenthal and 
Jacobson (1968). They hypothesized that If teachers were led to believe 
that randomly selected r)uplls were ready to ••bloom" acadamically, then these 
pupils would show more Intellectual growth than the "non-blocmers". They 
manipulated teacher expectations by giving false test l.,?ormatlon about their 
pupil's abilities, then measured the effect of the manipulation by administering 
standardized tests of ability at the end of the year. The results were mixed. 
Tije hypothesis was only modestly supported. 

The Rosenthal and Jacobson study Initiated a great deal of debate. 
Reviewers found ft to bemthodologlpal ly weak. Others thought It was over- 
Interpreted. Still others felt It to be Inadequate In Identifying the teacher 
behaviors that produce the effects. The debate was hot and continuous. In 
addition to debates, there were several attempts at replication. Some 
succeeded, but most of t ham failed. 

* » 
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Four years after Rosenthal and Jacobson reported their work, Finn attempted 
to synthesize the results of the flurry of activity and debate (1972). He 
concluded that ''the lack of significant differences for the higher grades In the 
PygmaHofi study, and of any .differences In the majority of replication studies, 
do not necessarily refute the functioning of expectations (p. 389)." Finn wwt 
on to cite evidence that the child's entire environment sets up expectations for 
his educational achievement. Parents, siblings, peers, and teachers all react 
to the child as though their expectations were correct. The child Internalizes 
these expectations as part of his whole system of self-expectations. When- 
ever the expectations are for failure, they tend to promote failure. When- 
ever they are for success, they tend to promote success. Finn repreeents 
this In a figure. The figure Is copied as Figure 1. It Is our contention 
that Figure 1 Is consistent with existing data, that the Influence of teacher 
expectations on puplt achievement Is direct, and that this Influence can be 
both beneficial and detrimental. 

Having noted briefly the Influence of teacher expectations on pupil 
achievement, let us look for a moment at what Is happening to Mexican Anerlcan 
children In school. The Chlcano child continues to have the highest dropout 
rate of any single ethnic group (Civil Rights Report, 1971). He also Is 
found In the lowest academic tracks In the school (Carter, 1970). The Chlcano 
child (along with the Black) Is more likely to be found In classes for re- 
tarded children than the Anglo child (Mercer, 197J). The achievement level 
for the average 25 year old Chlcano In California Is 8.6 (Carter, 1970). 
The Chlcano student Is overrepresented In special programs, overage In 
school, retained more often and has the most reading difficulties (Civil 
Rights Report, 1971). It appears that the pattern will not change Inthe 
Immediate future (Civil Rights Report, 197^). 

* * * 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAH 
Overview 

The program vms a course of study 15 weeks In length, three hours 
per week. It was originally designed by Professor Luis TeUpe Hernandez 
and revised by the Deans and the Instructional staff. The course 
addressed Itself to six major areas: (1) the Identity of the Mexican 
American child with amphasis on the family, the community, the culture 
and the language; (2) the history of the Mexican American; (3) the 
Mexican American In today's society, focusing on his poHtlcal and economic 
experience; (k) ways to Improve the education of the Mex can Amerlcen 
child; (5) the rqle of the teacher In the creation of a successful and 
emotionally stable student; and (6) the thoughts and Ideas of the Chlca.no 
people. 

The course was offered In the Fall of 1973 and again in the Spring 
of \S7k. 

The course content was delivered through a variety of learning acti- 
vities. These Included lectures by course Instructors and visiting resource 
persons, group discussions, field trips, audio-visual presentations, and 
readings. The course included a basic core of textbooks plus especially 
selected articles. The textbooks used were: 
Acu«a, Rudolfo. Occupied America . 
Carter, Thomas. The Mexican American In the School «i 

A History of Educational Ne<jlaet . 
Anaya, Rodolfo. Bless He. Ultlma-El Espelo; Quinto Sol. 
The participants had l choice of either teking the course for salary 
points credit or for college credit offered through Occidentel College. 



The Instructional progrim It designed to provide the participants with 
e view Into the conditions and the social pressures facing the Mexican 
American child ?n this society with the ultimate objective of changing 
participants* attitudes and behavior toward Hwclcan Americans. We turn 
now to a data I led description of program content. 

Content 

History. The history strand provided the teacher with a Chlcano view 
of history. The purpose of this strand was to present the other side of a 
history that has continually Ignored the Chicanes and other minorities. 
The study of history was viewed as a vehicle to understanding the conditions 
that have molded the Chlcano experience and the Anglo's view of this groupt 
Emphasis was placed on events that have had a strong Influence In dividing 
both groups. 

Participants were given a brief glimpse Into the history of Mexico 
with a very strong emphasis on the period from 1820 to present. They were 
shown how events have been distorted and misrepresented and how the role 
of the Mexican American has been Ignored. The role of Government and Its 
attitude towards the Chlcano were discussed and analyxed as being something 
that has omitted the Mexican American, Ignoring his needs and trampling on 
his dignity through neglect, distortion^ and outright violence. 

The program also addressed Itself to helping the participant evaluate 
the historicil and cultural materials she uses In her classroom* There was 
an attempt to objectively look at the distortion, the omission and the 
stereotyping of the Mexican American. For example, a textbook that presents 
the Mexican In a very negative light ( Learning about tat In America) was 
examined. This textbook Is used In the sixth grade. The Spaniard Is portrayed 



as grMdy* arrogant, and an axplolter. Since Mexican Amerfcan chfldren 
view themselves as having Spanish blood, and In fact, are very proud of 
their Spanish heritage, the conflict betweren the way their ancestors are 
presented, and the attempt to develop a positive self Image Is ^reat. 

In summary, It Is the objective of our approach to history to present 
the other side of the picture In order to correct the teacher's view of 
history and to help the teacher better understand how events have created 
conditions which must not be allowed to continue* 

Education, The educational strand addressed Itself to reviewing the 
school's prectlces end how these prectlces have been detrlmer.tel to the 
Mexicen Amerlcen child. The textbook used was A History of Educational 
Neglect! T he Mexican Awerlcen by Thomas Carter. 

The progrem concentreted on the topics of trecking, testing, teacher's 
role (expectation level), and language. The program pieced particular 
•mphasfs on teacher expectations and the self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Through discussions, articles, resource people, films, field trips and 
report*, the participants were made aware of their role In contributing 
to success or failure In the schools. The prectlce of trecking end Its 
Implications to the Mexicen Amerlcen child were analyzed and discussed. 
Questions like the following were asked: Does the prectlce of tracking 
assure success? Is trecking a form of segregation? Is tracking In keeping 
with sound pedegogy? 

Other questions dealt with the Mexican American student. What are the 
problems he encounters In school? What are the Internal problems of the 
berrlo? Oo the authorities characterize these problems as being caused b> 
forces over which they have no control? The Mexican American child's 
performance and his o ti view of his group were discussed, analyzed and 
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practical approaches to the problems were sought out. AllportOSSS) 
discusses at length the effects of prejudice on a group. His theory 
of self-hate and Maslow's (1372) notion of peer group influence are part 
of the approach used to seelt answers for such questions as: What is • 
T. J.? Why do the children hate those who come from Mexico? Then too, 
the question of why the children reject their own language was discussed. 
The total direction of the educational strand was to bring an awareness 
to the participants of the specific needs of the Chicano child and all other 
children and their role in perpetuating thqse negative behavior patterns 
that seemingly are due to influences from outside the school. !t was 
Important for the participants to read the current literature on their 
influence on the child and especially how they affect the. learner. 

The environment and the life style in the barrio was presented as a 
/ehlcle for bringing the participant to a higher Jn^l^e of awareness of the 
conditions that impede education as it is presently conducted, but that c«n be 
assets if properly used. What does the community offer the teacher as 
materials to prepare her lessons? How can *he utilize the experience of 
the children in her reading program? What characteristics does the child's 
environment offer that are different from the one provided In the school 
setting? What are the merits of bilingual education? What does research 
say about bilingual education? How do educators view bilingual education 
(Kobrick, '972)? 

The program has among its objectives not only to present and discuss 
those practices that have impeded education for the Chicano child, but also to 
seeic out new and current literature that reflects the trends In education. 
This is made possible by having the participants use the Center's library, 
read articles provided by the Instructors, Interact with resource people 
brought to the Center, and re-evaluate the educational process In the light 



of the new Informtfon. 
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literature. The program used Chfcano literature to bring a greater 
awareness of the Chlcano experience. The approach Invited the participants 
to participate In an analysis of the philosophy, history and the molding of 
the characters as they appear In Bless Me, Ultima . It was through the 
vehicle of the creative arts that the participant was taken through a 
study of those social pressures which appear so Insignificant to the 
majority culture but which araso negative to the Chlcano population. 

The novel provided Insights Into the Inner workings of a Chlcano family 
In a rural town In New Mexico. It presented the reader with a view of the 
Chlcano famfly, Its dreams, hopes, problems and especially the children's 
experience In the school and the Church. It presented the ever-present 
conflict between the old ways and the new wayr*. 

Literature was also used to bring the teacher's attention to the fact 
that the Chlcano can create fine literary works of art when given the 
opportunity. The creative genius provided the readers with the pulse and 
emotions of a people going through a variety of situations that mold their 
character and their value system. 

To round out the section In literature a second textbook, El EspeJo. was 
used. It Is ananthology of writings by Chlcano writers. Here again the 
purpose was to provide the participant with a deeper Insight Into the 
Chlcano experience. The use of the novel and the anthology provided the 
participant with a variety of writings that presented different points of 
view, all written by Chlcanos. 

In summarv, literature served as a bridge to those Intimate experiences 
that are captured In the writing-; of the group. It brought the participant 
»nto Intimate contact with those events and social conditions which reflect 
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the suffering end the needs of thfs perttculer group. 

Suwniry. The three bestc ajntent strands of the course were designed 
to brfng a greater understanding of the Chlcano experience. Recognizing 
the fact that the universities and the colleges do not require a study of 
the Chlcano and other minorities, It was necessary to design and provide a 
program that would bring the participant Into contact ;ylth the history, the 
culture, and the current thoughts of the Chlcano people. 

Activities 

Lectures. A primary activity was class sessions Involving lectures 
and discussions led by the resident Instructional staff. The resident 
staff Is composed of eight full-time Instructors. All the staff members 
come from the barrio, have received full university education and have 
public school teaching experience. Their backgrounds have prepared them 
uniquely to ^.ovlde Insight Into the Chlcano experience. 

Field Trips . The participants were encouraged to visit their student's 
homes and to shop In the area to understand and experience the environment. 
Field trips were used to provide the participant with an understanding of the 
uniqueness of the b«rrlo and Its resources. Areas of particular Interest 
were the iOc«i1 shopping centers, art galleries (Goetz) and the local parks. 

Films . Films were used to supplement and strengthen the teaching of 
the course. Films such as Cultural Conflict In the Traditional Classroom 
by Juan Aragon, and Sweatshops In the Fields were used. 

Consultants . Consultants were utilized to bring special expertise to 
the course. Some of these consultants were: Or. Rudolfo Acufla, author, 
historian, and college piofessor at California State University at Northrldge 



(C.S.U.N.); Professor Resendez from C.u.U.N. provided expertise on current 
materials and the barrio; Mr. Carlos Hai'tlnez> linguist at California State 
University at Los Angeles (C.S.U.L.A.) , provided vab '.ble Information on 
the needs and language problems of the Mexican American student; Mrs. Carmen 
Salazar, Bilingual Coordinator for Los Angeles Unified School DIsti let, 
provided valuable Information on bilingual education and Its Implementation 
In the classroom; Mr. Dennis Mangers spoke to the participants on 
migrant education and the Chlcano child-- reading difficulties, school 
practices and approaches to alleviating the problem. 

The purpose of Inviting these and other consultants was to provide an 
ln*depth program that addressed Itself to those areas where the resident 
Instructors felt the class needed additional Input. 



SAHPLE 

The program parttcfpants were all teachers, educational spectitfsts, 
or admfnfstrators from schools wtth a signtftcant number of Spanish sur- 
named students. A breakdown of the sample by sex, age, school asslgninent» 
ethntc group, and Spanfsh language proffcfency ts given In Table I. 

INSTRUMENTATION 
Theory 

The measurement strategy underlying the Instrumentation described 
h«re Is based on a systematic view of relations among attitudes, beliefs* 
knowledge, and behavior. An attitude Is defined as "a relatively enduring 
organization cf beliefs around an object predisposing one to respond In 
some preferential manner (Rokeach, 1368)'*. Let us examine the definition 
by Inquiring about the meanings of the component terms. 

Bel tef s . Beliefs are defined as underlying states of expectancy. To 
say that one believes something about an object means simply that whenever 
one encounters the object, he expects that !t will conform In Its behavior 
or organization consistent with his previous experiences wtth It. Thus we 
take the literature on teacher expectations to refer simply to a special subset 
of beliefs within the teachers' total belief system. 

Beliefs are considered to have three components- -affective, cognitive, 
and behavioral. The affective component refers to the feelings associated 
with every belief. The cognitive component refers to the corpus of Informa- 
tion which a person uses to give a rationale for any of his beliefs. This 
corpus Is based on the person's experience and is accepted by him as fact. 
The behavioral component Is the predictable behavioral tendency associated 
with a belief. This is a way of saying that persons act out what they believe. 
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TABLE 1 

DonograFhlc Data lor Participant Group 



Variable 


Fall Semester 1973 


Spring Semester 197^ 








Male 


169 


89 


Female 


549 


470 


Age: 


212 


204 


20-29 


30-39 


206 


174 


40-49 


163 


120 




113 


SS 


Uw~ 


13 


2 




11 


6 








IQjidereardfln 


85 


18 


First 


72 


68 


Secxmd 


64 


67 


Third 


59 


41 


Fourth 


56 


62 


Fifth 


40 


35 


Sixth 


41 


39 


Snecial Teachers 


300 


41 


AdfflinistTatOTS 




54 


Ethnic Group: 






Chicane 


40 


24 


Black 


59 


104 


Oriental 


47 


37 


A/MTiran Indiaii 


4 


4 


Mimritv 


472 

¥ 9 mm 


328 


Other 


96 


33 


Snattish lAncmaffe Proficiency I* 






0 

V 


201 


160 


1 


70 


61 


2 


63 


37 


3 


248 


189 


4 


24 


21 


S 


22 


14 


6 


36 


48 


7 


11 


9 


8 

9 


9 
34 


1 


^Iligher scores indicate higher proflclenqr. Scores are 


based on a self-rating 



scale. 
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BEST COPY mum 

Rclattvely Endurtng . To be considered rmportant for attitudes, beUefs 
must exhibit stability over time. Any belief which Is transitory Is not 
considered part of an attitude. 

Organization, Beliefs are considered to be coherent structures organized 
around an object along several dimensions. One of these Is the central 
peripheral dimension. At one end of the continuum Is a central belief, a 
belief which Is so Integrally connected with other beliefs that If It Is 
refuted, the y*iole related belief structure crumbles and undergoes reorgan- 
ization. At the other end of the continuum Is the peripheral belief, a 
belief which, If refuted, has no effect at all upon the rest of the belief 
structure. Between these two extremes lies the whole population of one's 
beliefs. 

A second organizational dimension Is the differentlatlon-undlfferent latlon 
dimension. A differentiated belief Is one which Incorporates the object In all 
Its richness and detail. An undifferentiated belief Is one which blurs 
distinctions and detail. (The stereotype Is an example of an undifferentiated 
belief). 

A third organizational dimension Is the unity- Isolat Ion dimension. A 
belief system In which beliefs are all In contact with one another Is a unified 
system. A belief system In which belief structures are compartmentalized and 
Isolated from one another Is a system characterized by Isolation. (A well- 
known example of such compartmental Izat Ion Is the scientist who keeps his 
scientific beliefs Isolated from his religious beliefs). The result of Isola- 
tion Is the ability to hold on to mutually-contradictory beliefs without 
suffering cognitive discomfort. 
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Behavioral Predtspos ttton . The result of a belief is to behave 
toward an object in a manner consistent with one's beliefs about it. 
Healthy people do what they truly believe. Failure to do this is sympto- 
matic of psychological dysfunction. 

Summary . Altitudes are seen as organized belief structures. Beliefs 
are expectancies which develop out of perceived regularities In the world. 
They carry an affective loading. They predispose one to act toward objects 
in a manner consistent with these expectancies. 

Given this theoretical outlook and assuming that course outcomes 
range over beliefs, affect, knowledge, and behavior, It was believed 
important to define evaluation measures responsive to each area, in our 
plan, the Chicano Awareness Scale (CAS) Is responsive to the area of bel tefs 
and attitudes, a two-Item f>ee response scale and a 13- Item Llkert scale 
get at the area of affect, an objective content-based test Is responsive 
to the area of knowledge, and a simulation Instrument called the In-Basket 
for Teachers of Chlcanos Is responsive to the area of behavior. Each of 
these Instruments will be discussed In detail. 

Chicano Awareness Scale 

The Chicano Awareness Scale (CAS) Is a straight-forward examination 
of beliefs relevant to the content of the course of Instruction. The 
instrument Is modeled after the Dogmatism Scale (I960) of Rokeach and the 
Inventory of Bel lefs of Stern^ Stein, and Bloom (1956). Each Item Is a 
statement to which the subject responds on a five-point scale running from 
strongly agree to strongly disagree. 
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Devalopwent * SaUeted course ttxti w«re txamlntd for ftatwiients that 
Mtra Judged to be ptvotti in the life of the Chtcano with pertlculer reference 
to his history end his educational experience. Each statement was written In 
textbook lenguage on a seperete card, then trensformed Into a statement which 
had the following characteristics: (1) It was reasonably short, (2) the mean- 
ing was deer, (3) It did not require historlcel knowledge es e prerequisite 
for response. 

The Items written In this manner were colleted end given to Hispanic 
Urban Center (HUC) steff for critique. The steff was esked to read for two 
charecterlstlcs: (1) Importence of content end (2) clerlty end eccurecy of 
expression. Items were modified consistent with the critique. 

The scoring .for each Item wes based on essumptlons ebout how the Chi- 
ceno would probebly respond. Eech Item wes keyed In terms of degree of ' 
egreement with this hypotheticel Chlceno response. The key wes velldeted 
with a group of Chlceno students et Cellfornle Stete University et Northrldge. 
Results of the velld^ty study ere reported leter. 

The Scele wes tried out with three different populetlons: (1) e popula- 
tion of teechers not receiving the HUC progrem, (2) e populetlon of teachers 
receiving the HUC program, end (3) e populetlon of Chlcenos In e teacher 
trelning progrem. Responses of these groups were subjected to Item enelysls. 
On the besis of this enelysls, some Items were ellmlneted, some rewritten and 
some new Items added. Refinement of the Scele hes continued efter each ad- 
ministration. 

ReltebM Ity. RellebMlty of the Scele wes estimated using Item-test cor- 
rections, e method equlvelent to the K-R 20 (Bowers, 1970* Over f ive edmlnls- 
tratlons, the lowest relleblllty coefficient was .86, the highest .91. Beceuse 
the test wes primarily designed to make Inferences ebout group differences, the 
reliability exhibited was Judged setlsfactory. 
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V«l tdtty . The Scale ts judged to be content valid because {terns were 
based on statements judged to be of central Importance tn the course of study. 

An attempt was made to vaUdate the scoring crtterton . This was done 
by ad:^'nlsterlng the Scale to a sample of Chicano students registered In the 
Operation Chicano Teacher program at California State University, Northrldge. 
The expectation was that, If the Items are keyed correctly, the highest mean 
Item scores would be received by the Chicano students, the next highest by 
teachers who received the course, and the lowest by teachers who dtd not re- 
ceive the course. This expectation was sustained on 36 out of kO Items. On 
two of the four deviant Items, the teachers not taking the course received 
higher scores than teachers taking the course. Chlcanos scored highest. On 
the other two deviant Items, teachers taking the course scored higher than 
Chlcanos but both of these groups were higher than teachers not taking the 
course. These deviant Items have since been rewritten In order to make them 
more discriminating. In brief, the results of the validity analysis confirm 
generally the appropriateness of the scoring key. 

Factor Structure . In order to aid the reader In understanding the con- 
tent of the Scale, results of a factor analysis are reported. The factor 
accounting for the greatest amoun^ of test variance contained 15 items. The 
Items all dealt with beliefs about the relationship of the Chicano to U.S. 
Institutions. A second factor containe\l four items. Each item dealt with 
beliefs about achievement motivation within Chicano culture. A third fac- 
tor, containing five items, dealt with beliefs about Chicano activism. A 
fourth factor containing two items, assessed beliefs about effects of en- 
vironment on school success. A fifth factor also containing two itemi 
dealt with beliefs about bilingual-bicultural education. A final factor 
examined beliefs of the Anglo about himself in his relationships with the 
Chicano. This factor contained a total of seven items. 
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Continuing Work . The CAS In Its present form Is a good measuring 
Instrument. Its reliability and validity are good. It discriminates 
appropriately between groups. Its primary weakness Is Its lack of compre- 
hensiveness. In the coming year, one of our alms will be to add Items to 
fill certain lucanae while at the same time protecting Its psychometric quality. 

Content Test 

The theoretical model underlying the evaluation plan suggests that In 
addition to beliefs, we should examine the knowledge base underlying and 
supporting the beliefs. This we attempted to do by constructing a ii5-ltem 
four-choice multiple-choice test. This test contains three content strata; 
(1) history, (2) family and culture, and (3) education. Each stratum 
contains 15 Items. 

Development. All the Items were written by HUC Instructional staff. 
In a manner similar to the development of the CAS, staff members selected 
from three course texts facts and principles that In their Judgement every 
course participant ought to know. They were guided In this task by the 
outcomes listed In the course syllabus. Each Item was critiqued by two 
staff members prior to delivery of the final set to the project evaluator. 
They were critiqued again by him before being Incorporated Into a final 
version of the test. 

'^ryoMt . The content test was used for the first time in the Spring 
semester post-test. Its reliability was .78. Content validity and objec- 
tivity Is Judged to be good. Comprehensiveness Is Judged to be poor. 

Continuing Work. Any new test suffers numerous technical deficiencies. 
This Is true of the content test especially with respect to reliability. Our 
plan for Improving the test Is to subject the present Items to difficulty and 
discrimination analysis. Poor Items will be rewritten or eliminated. 

More Importantly, a strong effort will be made to Increase the Item pool 
to a total of between 300-500 Items. This will be directed by use of 



« content by skills matrix. Our goal Is to build an Improved version of the 
test that win have the qualities of reUabMlty, validity, objectivity, 
comprehensiveness, and balance. 

Teacher's In* Basket 

The theoretical model underlying the evaluation plan suggests that be- 
havior Is partly a function of one's expectancies (beliefs). It Is therefore 
reasonable to examine behavior and Its relation to knowledge and beliefs. 
The behavior of particular Interest i*n this program Is the behavior of teach- 
ers In classrooms. So far, It has been difficult to gather data on the class- 
room behavior of teaclwrs who have taken the HUC program. We therefore decided 
to simulate this behavior. The simulation Is called the In-Basket for Teach- 
ers of Chlcanos. 

The report on the In-Bdsket Is Included here not because It was used 
for data collection this year, but because It was partly developed under 
this year's funding. It will be used for evaluation purposes In the coming 
year. 

Background . Among the first to use the In-Basket as a research tool 
were Frederlksen and HemphMl (1957). The success which these Investigators 
experienced In studying Inquiry processes of administrators encouraged Shulman 
to develop the technique for use In studying these same processes In teachers 
and teacher candidates (I963). The In-Basket developed by Shulman consists 
of a complete set of current and past records for a fictitious class of sixth 
graders. Materials Include memoranda, telephone messaoes, tasks and lists to 
be completed, test scores, schedules, cumulative records, soclograms, etc. 

The examinee Interacting with these materials Is given a rote-playing 
set. She Is to "be" the teacher of a given class. It Is December. The 
class has been under a series of substitutes. She Is the one designated to 
take the class full-time. It is teacher's record day so no children are 
present. This Is her opportunity to get acquainted with her children and 
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to get a start on some work that has piled up fn her tn-basket. She should 
use the time gfven to do as much work as she can. 

BuMt tnto the (n-basket ts a set of tasks which are like those carried 
out by teachers. These include settling interpersonal disputes, making rec- 
ommendations for acceleration and retention, making classroom schedules, 
analyzing learning dlfflcul ties, prescribing instruction, etc. The subject 
(s expected to deal with these issues In the context of the wealth of ma- 
terials given. Her performance Is measured against model solutions pro- 
posed by classroom experts. 

The in-basket technique was used in an extensive series of studies con- 
(iciCUH by Shulman, Loupe, and Piper (1968). The materials used In those 
studies have now been incorporated into a version of the in-basket called the 
In-Basket for Teachers of Chicanes. This version is modeled on a representa- 
tive group of third grade children from East Los Angeles. 

Continuing Work. Based on a critique of the In-Basket by HUC staff, it 
is currently being modified and readied for a pilot test in the Fall 197^ se- 
mester. Following its use In the Fall Semester, it will be analyzed and re- 
vised for full experimental use in the Spring 1975 Semester. 

Measures of Affect 

The way teachers feel about the course of study offered by HUC Is 
assessed by means of a two-item scale. The Items are; (1) What do you like 
most about the program? and, (2) What do you like least about the program? 
Responses are categorized and frequencies within each category are counted. 

In addition, a 19''ltem Likert-type scale Is used. 

Summary 

The HUC is developing a broad range of instruments to evaluate all 
major facets of program outcomes. This effort should be completed in the 
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coming year. Copies of existing Instruments are given In the Appendix. 
DESIGN 

As Is frequently the case In "real world, real time" research, It 
was not feasible In this program to make use of a design which would 
permit close control over threats to Internal validity. While the pos- 
sibility of Including a control group was considered, the plan was ulti- 
mately too difficult to Implement. Random selection was not possible. 

Given these disadvantages, there were nevertheless areas of con- 
siderable strength In the design. First, since the course outcomes are 
clearly defined. It was possible to measure the degree to which course 
participants actually reached the outcomes. Second, since second semes- 
ter procedures replicated first semester procedures. It was possible to 
determine the degree of stability In results across two Independent 
samples. The data collection plan focused on these two strengths. 

First Semester 

The CAS was administered as a pre-test. The course of Instruction 
followed. At the conclusion of the course, the CAS was administered again. 
The Instrument assessing the participants' liking for the course was also 
administered at the conclusion. Every Item was administered to every par- 
ticipant. 

Second Semester 

The procedures for the second semester were like those for the first 
with two exceptions. One change Involved the addition of the new content- 
based test to the post-test battery. The second change Involved the use 
of a different ,ost-test data collsctlon model. 

This second change was an attempt to be responsive to the fact that 
In a course as complex as that offered by the HUC, the number of outcomes 
Is far greater than can be assessed using the usual "small" test. To be 
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fair to the program, the final test should represent a large universe of 
outcomes. This could mean an Item domain containing as many as 300-500 
Items. Yet, If such a test were written It would be beyond the reasonable 
patience of any single examinee to respond to all the Items. Fortunately, 
• technique for resolving this dilemma Is available. It Is called multiple 
matrix samp 1 1 ng (Shoemaker, 1973)* 

Since multiple matrix sampling was used In the second semester and 
since the characteristics of the model arc ,:ot well knowPf It may be useful 

to describe It here. 

A good approach Is to compare the model to the more common matched- 
Items model. In the latter case, a single sample of test Items drawn randomly 
from the universe Is administered to all, or a sample of, the examinee 
population. In multiple matrix sampling, the Item pool Is divided Into a 
set of carefully designed subtests. These subtests are then assigned 
randomly to subgroups of examinees. Results are treated In a way that 
produces an accurate estimate of the results that would have been obtained 
If all examinees had responded to all the Items. 

The multiple matrix model has several advantages over the matched- 
Items model. Shoemaker lists the following (1973, PP. 10-15): 

1. There Is a reduced standard error of estimate. 

2. Estimates of population parameters are unbiased. 

3. One can test large Item universes. 
k. Testing time is reduced. 

Given these and other advantages. It was decided to use the technique for 
evaluation of second semester results. 

Implementation of multiple matrix sampling requires the following; 

1. Creating an Item pool. 

2. Subdividing the pool Into subtests. 

3. Administering each subtest to a group of examinees. 
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k. Estimating parameters of the item universe from subtest results. 
With respect to these procedures, a beginning has been made. At prefent 
the item pool consists of the ^0 Items of the CAS and the ^5 Items of thr 
content test. These Items were carefully stratified and di'«"ribu«" * 
over three subtests. Subtests were assigned randc.'"*' wi 
equal numbers of each subtest were administered 
program for estimating population parameters for 
written, debugged, and used to analyze second seme^ 
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RESULTS 



The results section wMI be divided Into three sections. The first 
section will focus on a description of results on the CAS by sex, ace, grade, 
Spanish language fluency and ethnicity. The second section will deal with 
between-group comparisons as well as pre-post participant group comparisons. 
The third will report accomplishments In the area of materials development. 

DESCRIPTIVE RESULTS 
Grades 

There were no significant differences among teachers as a function of 
grade level. However, In both the Fait and Spring, sixth grade teachers 
tended to show the greatest awareness or the realities that face the 
Chicane. High school teachers were second highest In level of awareness. 
These data are plotted In Figure 2. 

Age 

In the comparison by age It was found out that as a group, the 20-29 
year olds were the most aware. The persons Indicating the least awareness 
were the 50-59 year olds. Results are plotted In Figure 3. 

Ethnicity 

Members of the Chicano and Black minority groups tended to demonstrate 
the greatest levels of awareness. The lowest groups were the ones Identifying 
themselves as European and Oriental. Results are plotted In Figure A. 
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language Fluency 

There was a tendency for those with the highest levels of Spjnlsh 
language fluency to Indicate the greatest awareness of the realities 
faced by the Chtcanos. The one large break from this pattern was the 
level 8 group during the Fall semester. Results are plotted In Figure 5. 

Sex 

The male participants tended to demonstrate greater awareness than 
the female participants. Results are plotted In Figure 6, 
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COMPARATIVE RESULTS 



The first section of the results section gives a descriptive profile 
of the persons who participated In the Hispanic Urban Center's program. 
This section wMi deal with the performance of these same participants 
compared with that of two reference groups. It will also deal with the 
changes that occurred In the participant group as a result of taking the 
program. 

Results of the Chlcano Awareness Scale (CAS) 

The meaning of results for any beliefs scale Is difficult to determine 
apart from comparisons among results for several reference groups. In order 
to solve this problem for the CAS, a method analogous to triangulation In 
navigation was used. In addition to the participant group, the scale was 
administered to a non-part Id pant group of teacher volunteers from the Los 
Angeles Unified School District who came from schools matched to the schools 
that provided the participant group. It was also administered to a group of 
Chlcano students enrolled In a special teacher training program at California 
State University at Northrldge. The program is called Operation Chlcano 
Teacher. While precise biographical data on the Northrldge group are not 
available, the group can be roughly categorized as young and moderately 
activist. The mean scores for the three groups are presented In Table 2* 



TABLE 2: Mean scores for three reference groups on 



the Chlcano Awareness Scale, 



GROUP 



Non-Participants 



98.08 



Participants 



112.10 



Chlcanos 



131.76 
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In Interpreting these medns» It should be noted that each of tho three 
groups received slightly different versions of the CAS* For purposes of 
comparabM }ty» the means presented in the table were calculated using only 
those items which all three groups received In common. The highest score 
was earned by the Chicano group. This is what was expected since the 
Instrument was keyed to the responses anticipated from this group. The 
second highest mean score was received by the participant group» a score 
moderately higher tlidn that received by the non-part Id pant group^ but 
substantially lower than that received by the Chicano group. These differ- 
ences were not interpreted In terms of statistical tests sfnce the conditions 
of the comparison did not meet the required assumptions. 

In addition to analyzing the results for total scores, an analysis by 
factors was also performed. This analysis is presented In Table 3, 



TABLE 3: Average item scores on four factors for three 
reference groups. 



FACTOR 


NON-PARTICIPANTS 


PARTICIPANTS 


CHICANOS 


1 


2.92 


3.56 


4.23 


2 


3.04 


3. 49 


4.51 


3 


3.53 


3.92 


4.43 


it 


2.62 


3.47 


4.15 



As In the case of the analysis for total scores, the analysis by factors 
\% based only on those Items which all three groups received In common. The 
first factor Is based on items dealing with relations between the Mexican 
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American and U. S. political » Judicial » economic, and educational institutions. 
The second is based on items dealing with the Mexican American's level of 
aspiration. The third is based on items dealing with bi t ingual-bicul tural 
education. The fourth is based on items dealing with the attitudes and 
behavior of Anglo Americans in their dealings with Mexicans and Mexican 
Americans. Higher scores on Factor 1 indicate a belief that the Mexican 
Anerican has fared badly in his relations with U. S. institutions. Higher 
scores on Factor 2 indicate a belief that the Mexican American has a high 
level of economic and educational aspiration. Higher scores on Factor 3 
indicate a belief that bi 1 ingual -bicul tural programs should be initiated 
in schools throughout the Southwest. Higher scores on Factor k indicate 
a belief that Anglo Americans have historically been unjust in their 
dealings with Mexican Americans. 

Examination of the means across rows indicates that the ordering of 
groups is constant. Highest scores were always received by the Chicano 
group, next highest scores by the participant group, and lowest scores by 
the non-participant group. The overall magnitude of differences between 
Chicanos and non-participants was greatest for Factor 4, next for Factor 2, 
next for Factor 1, and least for Factor 3. The non-participant group thus 
tended to reject the idea that Anglo Americans have historically been over- 
bearing, greedy and unjust in their dealings with Mexican Americans. 
Chicanos tended to accept the idea. The non-parttcipants tended to see 
Chicanos as having a relatively low level of aspiration. Chicanos saw them- 
selves as having a high level. Non-participants tended to reject the idea 
that Chicanos have received unequal treatment at the hands of U. S. 
institutions. Chicanos bel leved differently . Finally, non-partlcIpants 
tended to accept the desirability of bll Ingual-blcultural education programs. 
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Chleano$ mrt even more favorable to the fdea. 



Between the two potnts deftned by the non-part kt pants and the 
Chicanos were the participants. It Is clear that both globally and 
factorial 1y, the participant group was closer to the Chlcano point of 
view than was the non-p^rtlclpant group. 

Having established the position of the participant group with 
respect to the non-part Id pant and Chlcano groups, we now examine the 
pre-test and post-test performances of the participant group. The mean 
scores are presented In Table k, 

TABLE kt Hean scores on the Chlcano Awareness Scale pre-tests 
and post- tests for first and second semester. 



SEMESTER PRE-TEST POST-TEST 

First* 159.3^ 168.46 

Second** 1*10.76 Ul.39 



*Based on a 50- 1 tern scale. 
**6ased on a 40- 1 tern scale. 

Examination of the table reveals that there was a sm&ll change In a 
positive direction during the first semester only. Thus, the data Indlcites 
that, with respect to beliefs, the experience In the HUC program produced 
no significant change. 

The fact that the CAS revealed no evidence of change In beliefs may be 
due to selection bias. This Is suggested by the fact that when one compares 
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the mean for the non-part (cf pant group (X«107 for the full 40-ltem scale) 
with the pre-ust mean for the participant group (x»]k] for the full AO-rtem 
scale), (t is evident that even before instruction began, there were marlced 
differences between the two groups in expressed beliefs. The participant 
group was far more positive. 

Results on the content test 

The 45- item content test was administered as part of the second semester 
post-test battery. This administration was considered as a pilot run. Item 
analysis data are being used to Identify strengths and weaknesses In the 
instrument. 

Since the Instrument was not ready for use as a pre-tesc, It Is not 
possible to make a direct comparison of pre-test and post-test means. In 
order to interpret posc-test results, It was necessary to use another 
method. An appropriate procedure has been suggested by Gultlksen (1962). 
The procedure assumes that there Is a distribution of chance means whose 
center Is defined by the expected chance score. The standard error for this 
distribution Is defined as: 

SE- K (n-1)/n 

where K is the number of Items and n Is the number of foils. 

Using this formula, the expected chance mean was calculated to be 11.25 
and the SE was 2.905. The region of rejection lies beyond a mean score of 
(p<.05). Since the obtained mean score was 22.89, It Is possible 
to reject the hypothesis of random response. The participants did demon- 
strate a reliable degree of knowledge. 
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Msults of Affective Ratings 

Part of the evaluation process Is to fnvf;,'e the participants to 
evaluate the program. The evaluation Is carried out using a Id^ltem 
Instrument that Is designed to evaluate Instructor performance, content, 
and program methodology'. 

The frequency of positive response after the Spring semester was 
higher In every category than after the Fall semester. In the Fall, the 
average for positive response was 7^^: that is, the majority of participants 
felt that the program was positive In all aspects. Fifteen percent of the 
participants were uncertain. Those who believed that the program was 
beneficial totaled \]%, In contrast, at the conclusion of the Spring 
Semester, 83t of the participants felt that the program was positive, \0% 
were uncertain and 7% of the participants saw the course in a negative 
light. These data are reflected In Table 5. 

MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

The preparation of materials, although not extensive at this point, 
was nevertheless a very important part of our program. Our library contains 
film strips, records and now a 100 slide unit of a comparison between the 
barrio and the suburbs surrounding the Inner city prepared by Mr. Dan Fontana. 
Still another product Is the unit in linguistics. It consists of several 
papers prepared by Mr. George Mora for general use by the Chlcano community, 
teachers, and anyone else who is Interested. Mr. RIcardo Organ Ista has 
prepared a unit on the changing curriculum and Its Impact on education. 
Ms. Consuelo NIeto has prepared a unit on the paraprofesslonal for use In 
the classroom. It includes Interviews and especially helpful Information 
for understanding the need for positive Interactions between the para- 
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professional and th« taacher* Ffnally, an abridged version of the Civil 
Rights Report was written. This was a total staff effort. It will be 
used during the Fall semester of 137'). 

The basic objective of the product development effort waSr of course, 
to bring needed awareness and understanding to the participants and to hel 
meet material needs of the educator teaching In any area» but especially 
the needs of the barrio school teacher. 
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TABLE 5 

RESULTS OF COURSE EVALUATION HADE BY PARTICIPANTS 



Fall Spring 
1973 1974 





Agree 


76 % 


87 1 


Instructor was well prepared. 


Disagree 


n 


5 




Uncertain 


13 


8 




Agree 


78 


83 


Instructor encourased discussion. 


Disagree 


]k 


9 




Uncertain 


8 


8 




Agree 


82 


91 


Instructor answered all questions. 


Disagree 


9 


6 




Uncertain 


o 






Agree 


89 


94 


Instructor has excellent background. 


Disagree 


5 


4 




Uncerta In 


w 


2 




Agree 


84 


91 


Instructor clear and understandable 


Disagree 


6 


4 


In his presentation. 


Uncerta In 


10 


c 


Ptrtfcfpant received understanding 


Agree . 


7-- 


82 


Disagree 


8 


7 


of culture. 


Uncertain 


18 


1 1 

i i 




Agree 


80 


82 


Participant received understanding of 


Disagree 


9 


5 


souinwesi niscory. 


Uncerta in 


1 1 


a A 

13 




Agree 


73 


80 


Participant received understanding of 


Disagree 


7 


6 


Chlcano Literature. 


Uncertain 


20 


14 




Agree 


68 


81 


Participant received understanding of 


Disagree 


13 
19 


8 


barrio environment. 


Uncertain 


11 


Participant received understanding of 


Agree 


69 


75 


Disagree 


10 


8 


Chlcano family. 


Uncertain 


21 


17 



(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 5 
(continued) 



Fall 

1973 



Spring 
197^ 



11. Program provided help to understand 
fmportance of teachor perceptions of 
« jfcano children. 



12. Program Improved teacher's perceptions 
of Chlcano children. 



13. Program provided help to meet needs of 
Chlcano children. 



U. Program provided help In understanding 
school failure to educate Chlcano 
children. 



15. Program provided help to understand 
teacher Influence on Chlcano children. 



16. Program provided help in understanding 
parent Involvement. 



17. Program provided help In understanding 
BI1 Ingual-Blcultural Education. 



18. Guest Lecturers covered assigned topics 
well. 



19. Guest Lecturers allowed sufficient time 
for questions. 



Agree 


87 % 


91 


Disagree 


k 


7 


uncerta in 


9 


7 


Agree 


71 


77 


Disagree 


13 


11 


Uncertain 


16 


12 


Agree 


58 


70 


Disagree 


20 


13 


Uncerta in 


22 


17 


Agree 


79 


87 


Olsanree 


8 


5 


Uncerta In 


13 


8 


Agree 


70 


76 


Disagree 


1 1 


9 


Uncertain 


19 


15 


Agree 


61 


72 


u 1 sagree 


13 


o 
0 


Uncertain 


26 


20 


Agree 


78 


89 


Disagree 


12 


3 


Uncertain 


10 


8 


Agree 


59 


85 


Disagree 


12 


h 


Uncertain 


25 


11 


Agreis 


72 


90 


DIsa(iree 


11 


3 


Uncertain 


17 


7 
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THE SCHOOL 



DISCUSSION 



The data raised certain questions that educators must deal with. 

First, why does the sixth grade teacher demonstrate greater awareness 
of the Chlcano plight? Is there something that Is built Into the curriculum 
that helps the teacher to better understand her students? In contrast, Is 
there something about the curriculum for the lower grades that does not 
encourage the teacher to become acquainted with the realities beyond the 
Immediate environment? 

Ii reviewing the sixth grade curriculum, one finds that the student 
typically studies Latin America, Africa, and Asia. The content forces 
the teacher to look beyond her Immediate environment. It Is therefore 
understandable to find the teach«r at this grade more aware of larger social 
Issues and conditions affecting her students. 

At the other end Is the lower grade teacher v^o addresses herself to 
the child and his Immediate environment. Field trips to the fire station, 
police station, the museum all focus on the Immediate environment. The need 
for the child to ^'ocus on Its Immediate environment Is understandable. 
However, emphasis on "community helpers" does not encourage the teacher to 
look beyond to the broader community nor to Its setting In a national or 
w^^rld context. It may therefore be that there Is a pressing need to give 
much attention to the Information needs and outlooks of teachers below 
sixth grade. 

The second major question has to do with age. The age group that 
Indicated the greater understanding was the group between 20-29 followed 
by the 30-39. Beyond thjs, there was a decline. One may ask what this 
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iMsns to Chrcano schools? How does this affect the learning process? What 
fmpl fcatfons does It have for staffing barrio schools? 

It would appear that older teachers need a great deal of In-servfce. 
The need centers around a greater understanding of the world In which their 
Students live and move.' Short of this, It appears that Chlcano schools 
would best be staffed by younger, more aware, less complacent teachers. 

The third major question has to do with ethnic Identification. There 
seems to be a strong tendency for certain ethnic groups to be more realls- 
tfcally aware of the world of the Chlcano than others. On one side are 
Chlcanos, Blacks, and American Indians. On the other are Orientals and 
Europeans. This seems to be a split along socioeconomic lines. Particularly 
disturbing are the responses of those who consider themselves to be a 
European minority. The scores tend to be so low that one almost suspects 
an antl-Chlcano bias. We must face the possibility that these teachers 
are damaging to Chlcano students and ought to be placed In schools where 
their attitude and contribution would be more positive. 

In the area of language fluency. It has generally been agreed that with 
fluency In the language comes an understanding of the group. This ^eems to 
be the case and In both semesters greater fluency was correlated with greater 
understanding of the group. This Is a strong argument for employing more 
Spanish speaking teachers for barrio schools, or alternatively, beginning 
Intensive language training for existing staff. 

Does the sex of a teacher have a bearing on her understanding of a 
group's plight? The data supports the Idea that the male Is more aware of 
the Chlceno problems than the female. Could It be that the female role 
restricts her In Involving herself In activities that would Increase her 

level of awareness? Could It also be that since men are traditionally 
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placed (n the higher grades, they are exposed to a currtculum that sttmulates 
thrs kind of growth? 

THE HUC PROGRAM 

Persons who volunteer to take the HUC fn-servfce program respond to 
CAS (tenis In a way that corresponds more closely to the Chfcano pofnt 
of view than do persons who do not take the program. Thts fact leads to 
two possible conclusions. 

One possfbMity ts that these person's bel tefs are tn fact closer to 
the Chkanos' beliefs than are those of non-part fc (pants. Thts may pre* 
dispose them to enroll tn the program. 

A second posstbMtty ts that parttctpants fake thetr responses tn a 
direction designed to make them look better to thetr Chtcano Instructors. 
The danger of faking on measures of beliefs and attitudes ts well known 
and ts Impossible to control completely. Unfortunately, there are no data 
available to help us decide between the "bias" and the "faking" hypotneses. 

One thing, however, ts certain. The responses of the non-part tctpmts 
Indicates that there ts a population of teachers that ts seriously out of 
touch with the Chlcanos' experience of reality and therefore unfavorable 
to the Chtcano point of view. If the faking hypothesis ts true, then thts 
population of teachers unfavorable to the Chtcano point of view ts even 
larger than might at first appear. 

Add to this the fact that the beliefs held are unsupported by relevant 
Information. Thts conclusion ts demonstrated by the relatively poor performance 
of the participant group on the content-based test. If the participant group 
learned only a minimal amount, the condition of the non-partlctpant's knowledge 
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can be expected to be even worse. What we have ts a teacher populatfon that 
has beltefs about Chtcanos that are not supported by relevant evidence. 
Thts sttuatton must be changed. Teachers must be confronted by the ktnd of 
data given fn the HUC program. 

Even here, however,- there ts a problem. The teachers who dtd take the 
course, who were confronted by the data, dtd not learn as much as had been 
hoped. There are probably good reasons for thts. Dectstons by the Center 
staff about course requirements are always made wtth the knowledge 
that those teachers who take the course are volunteers who are Itkely to 
pull out tf requirements go beyond some maxtnium point. Thts maximum point 
lies somewhere between the "It's an easy four units" attitude and the 
"It's not worth It" attitude. This places real limits on what Instructors 
can demand In terms of solid effort and learning. 

The problem raised by these results can be suimiarlzed In this way. 
The CAS has Identified the fact that within the total teacher population 
there Is a substantial number of teachers who have unfavorable attitudes 
toward and serious knowledge deficiencies about the Chlcano. Out of this 
population, certain teachers volunteered to take the program offered by 
the HUC. These volunteers appear to have more favorable attitudes toward 
Chlcanos than do those who do not volunteer. They take the course. 
Afterwards they say they liked It, that it was helpful. Yet, they express 
little to no change In beliefs. They demonstrate minimal amounts of 
cognitive learning. By Implication, the situation with the no n- volunteers 
Is even worse. What can be done about this? 

First, It may be that the Center staff can make program adjustments. 
Some adjustments will certainly be made. The effects of such adjustments are. 
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unfortunately^ likely to be iimII because they wtll fifl to touch the 
real dynamics ofthe sttuatton, that ts, parttctpant mottvatton. Somehow, 
this must be corrected. 

Thts leads to a second alternattve, one that would deal dtrectly 
with parttctpant mottvatton. Hake the course compulsory. Thts would 
change the "demand" nature of the sttuatton. Under admtntstrattve and 
economtc compulsion, levels of learning could be brought up to the 
mastery level. 

Teachers who have damaging attitudes based on faulty Information 
could be forced to face up to facts they have never considered. It would 
then be up to the Instructor to create an atmosphere In which learning, 
belief change, and attitude change could occur. It Is probable that 
little can be done to Improve the learning climate as long as taking the 
course Is voluntary. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the analysts of the data, a number of recommendations can 
be made. These fall Into three categories: (l) professional standards; 
(2) school policy; (3) curriculum. 

Professional Standards 

It Is Important that any teacher be a highly skilled professional. 
If a teacher Is to be assigned to a barrio school, It Is Important that 
her professional skills go beyond those required of others. We reconnend: 

•That Colleges and Universities require prospective teachers to 
enroll In educational courses that specifically deal with the 
minority child. 

•That teachers learn the language of the group being taught and 
what Is more Important, that they become a tuned to the culture 
of the group. 

School pol Icy 

•That a rotation system be Initiated at the local school to provide 
the teacher >n opportunity to know the child at all grade levels 
and stages of developirr^n. 

•That people from the ;hlcano culture be hired. 

•That the teaching staff reflect the ethnic population It serves. 

•That males be encouraged to teach at the elementary level. 

•That teachers receive a continuous Inservlce on the educational needs 
of their students, with special, attention devoted to the area of self- 
awareness. 
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'That districts do not mistake the needs of other Latin Americans 
for those of Chlcanos for each Is different and unique, despite a 
commonality In language. 

'That districts evaluate their present Inservlce for relevant and 
current materials.* 

Curriculum 

'That the curriculum at all levels reflect aspects of the Chlcano 
experience. 

'That courses avoid perpetuating stereotyping of the minority. 

•That the course of study present the Chlcano on an equal footing 
with other groups. 

'That the course of study not enhance the Image of one group at 
the expense of another. 

FURTHER WORK 

It has been pointed out that woric In development of evaluation 
instruments needs to continue. This Includes further development of the 
Item pool for the CAS and for the content test. It also Includes a pilot 
run with the In-Basket. Of equal Importance Is the development of means 
to measure directly the Influence of the program on the classroom behavior 
of teachers. 



Beyond tht evaluation problems involved \n measuring achievement Is 
the problem of Identifying specific teacher behaviors that Inhibit achieve- 
ment In Chlcano children as well as behaviors that facilitate achievement. 
Ultimately, these are the things our participants need and want to know 
about. Unfortunately, these are the things we know least about. It Is our 
Intention In the coming year to make a strong effort In the direction of 
clarifying these relationships. 
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Hispanic Urban Center Evaluation 

Fom A 

Ihe agencies that have funded this program require that we report 
to them how vie did with respect to our stated goals. This Instnttent 
is designed to gather data for the report. It is a test of the 
Hispanic Urban Center's staff performance, not yours. 

We are presenting a total of 87 items distributed over three test 
forms. No one is asked to respond to more than 31 itans. 

Bach form of the test has three parts. Part I deals with opinions 
and contains 14 items. Part II deals with positions taken by Acuna, 
Anaya, and Carter. It contains 15 items. Part III asks for yoM to 
evaluate the program in a free response format. 

Oi the next page you will find a questionnaire, please fill it out, 
then frooeed bo Parts I, li, and III. Prior to marking each part, 
please read the directions. When you are finished, turn in the 
instnment to your Instructor. 

nank you. 
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1. Your age: 

20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60+ 

2. Your Sex: Fenrale Male 

3. 'rhe number of years you have been a full-time teacher. 

4. The njnber of years you have been a teacher In a school with a 
significant nunber of students with Spanish sumane. 

5. The niitiber of years you have been a full-time teacher at your 
present school. 

6. The grade level at which you now teach. (If not currently a 

classrocin teacher, please describe your"position. 

7. Evaluate i^ur proficiency in Spanish. 

Sfjeak: non e beginning well very well 

rione beginnin g well very well 

V&rite: none beginnin g well very well 

8. Hispanic countries in which you have traveled (Please omit tourist 
trips to Tijuana and other border towns) and length of stay. 

COUNTRY LENGTH OF STAi' 



9. Do you now live or have you lived in a Chicano oamiunity before? 
Yes (If yes, how long ?) No 

10. Do you identify yourself as a merrber of a clearly differentiated 
ethnic minority? 

Yes (If so, which ?) no 
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Part I 



This section requests that you indic?te the degree to vAiich you 
agree or disagree with the follovong statements. You can do this by 
using the system shcxm below. 

5. Strongly Agree 
4. Agree-Yes 

3. Neither agree nor disagree — No Opinion 
2. Disagree-No 

1. Strongly Disagree 

For example r if you strongly agree with the £irst statenentr then 
you should place a 5 on the line in front of this statement. If you 
strongly disagree with the statement, you place a __1_ on the line. Use 
codes 2f 3, and 4 in a similar way. 

1. The experience of Mexican Anericans in U.S. Courts has been one 

of even-handed adninistration of justice. 

2 . Law enforoeament in the Southwest has frequently been used to 
si^port and extend Anglo privilege. 

3. One factor that inhibits the academic performance of the 

Mexican American child is that he lives under a social system 
that denies him equal OKX)rtunity for political, cultural, and 
eooncmic self-determination. 

4. One cause of tension between Barrio residents and law enforce- 
ment personnel is the latter' s relative ignorance of Mexican 
American culture. 

5. In most citifc.3 of the Southwest, Mexican American children 

enjoy equal educationcd opportunity with other children. 

6. Most Mexican American i>arents have a hi^i level of aspiration 

for their chixdren's education. 

7 . Schools in the Southwest h?,ve served the Mexican American 
population as well as could be expected. 

8 . A good way to characterize the relationship between Mexican 
Americans and Anglos in the U.S. is that of the colonized 
and the colonizer respectively. 

9. The conquest of the Southwest vas a deliberate action provoked 

by the U.S. for purposes of national enrichment. 

10. Mexicans in the U.S. have been larized ciiiefly because of their 

easy availability to do hard, dirty work for low wages. 



11. Fbr most limiigrant Mexicans, escaping the poverty of Mexico is 
a cause for celebration. 

12. Ihe school's ine^ility to use the Mexican J^nerican's bilingualiam- 
biculturedian as a learning resource is one cause of his poor 
academic performance. 

13. The integration of Mexican ^ttnericans into U.S. society should 
follow the pattern provided by the Irish, Italians, Gernans 
and other iimuLgrant groups. 

14. The curriculun as taught cor the Mexican American child in the 
Southwest is relevant to his personal life and background. 



Part II 

niis section is based on material from the three basic texts: Acuna, 
Anaya, and Carter. The iteros all deal with factual material. Circle 
the letter corresponding to the best response. 

1. ihe 1960's saw a subtle change in Chicano youth characterized by: 

a. increased assimilation 

b. cultural nationalism and rejection of Anglo American values 

c. organized activity 

d. militancy 

2. During the depression, the emergence of what Pcma calls the "talce 
care of our own" philosophy produoed: 

a. widespread suspicion of Mexico 

b. massive derortatlon of Mexicans and Mexican Americana 

c. privately financed relief programs 

d. governmental organizations to aid internal minorities 

3. The unionizing activities of Mexican itoerican labor agitators 
d'lring the 1930' s resulted in: 

a. emergency support from organized labor 

b. repatriation, denaturalization, and deportation 

c. the ratification of many management-labor contracts 

d. a general response of indifference 

4. Mexicans, as newly-mde U.S. citizens: 

a. accepted the seizure of their lands since transfer of title was 
performed in the courts 

b. refused to use the courts for land transactions since the courts 
were believed to be crooked 

c. accepted loss of their lands because they believed resistance was 
useless 

d. u^ed every means at their disposal to retain possession 
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5. T)ie Chicano National Moratorlun was organized to pcotast: 

a. disproportionate Chicano casualties in Vibt Nem 

b. police brutality 

c. poor educational facilities 

d. treatment of undocumented workers 

6. Ultima's magic was in: 

a. her knowledge of witchcraft 

b. understanding the Marez and Luna 

c. oaring for people 

d. her knowledge of herbs 

7. The philosopiy that "if you don't believe in Qod, there is no Gdd" 
is affirmed by: 

a. Florence 

b. Ultima 

c. Antonio 

d. Muez 

8. Bless Ite, Ultima espouses the following eduoatlonal phlloaophy: 

a. children are all equal 

b. children can do ^t th^ believe they can do 

c. what children can do depends on their family background 

d. children learn what they do 

9. ihere was one group of boys In Ultima that always attended school. 
Ihey were: 

a. Antonio and Ernie 

b. los j2u?os group 

c. the group from Las Pasturas 

d. None of the above 

10. Bless m, Ultima portrays: 

a. the t^ical Mexican American family 

b. the t^ical rural Mexican American family 

c. a unique insight Into a Mexican American family 

d. a mythical Msxioan American family in New Mexioo 

11. According to Carter, the failure of the Mexican Anerican Child is 
due largely to: 

a. a cultural-f nillal deficiency 

b. inappropriate curriculvin 

c. the school and larger ccnnunities 

d. parental attitudes toward education 



Carter says that the main problan in all special schcxjl 
is that: 



a. there is no follow-up 

b. there is a shortage of funds 

c. there is a shortage of qualified teachers 

d. there is no parental involvement 

When coniaring schools having a najority of Spanish sumamBd 
students with Anglo schools, one finds that th* former: 

a. are generally m3re dilapidated 

b. are nonaged in a more authoritarian style 

c. have different curriculum offerijigs 

d. have more out-dated teKtbooks 

In considering reading programs, Carter believes that one liriartant 
factor is ignored. It is that: 

a. teachers are generally unqualified 

b. there is a shortage of appropriate materials 

c. there are too many students per teacher 

d. the children's reading problems are not appropriately da'agnoaed 

According to Garter, Mexican American students have the largest 
dropout rate because of: 

a. poverty 

b. a value conflict between cultures 

c. both a and b 

d. neither a nor b 
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Part III 



J!^ J^^riS^'Sjf J?^ You can help 

us tD do this by responding to the following two questions: 

1. What did you like most about the prograro? 



2. What did you like least about the program? 
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Hispanic Urban Center Evaluation 



Form B 



fhr«.**^ P"^^^ a total of 87 itons distributed over thM ^ 
foms. fto one is asked to respond to nore th^S^iS^ 

out 2li^*'SriISL^Jf°S * questionnaire. Please fill it 

^' to mrking eadh part, 

^^^iSS.^^'^' ^ are flnlsh^l, turn'^ 



1. Your age: 

20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60+ 

2. Your Sex: Female ito^.e 

3. The number of years you have been a full-time teacher. 

4. The nunber of years you have been a teacher In a sch»l with a 
significant nunber of students with Spanish sumane. 

5. The nianber of years you have been a full-time teacher at your 
present school. ^ 

6. The grade level at which you now teach. (If rot currently a 
classroom teacher, please describe your"positlon. 

7. Evaluate your proficiency in Spanish. 

Speak: non e beginning well very well 

Read: non e beginnin g well very well 

Write: non e beginnin g well very well 

8. Hispanic oountries in which you have traveled (Please omit tourist 
trips to Tijuana and other border towns) and length of stay. 

OJJmCf LENGTH OP STAY 



Do you now live or have you lived in a Chicano ooimunlty before? 
ye s (If yes, how long ?) no 

Do you Identify yourself as a mettiaer of a clearly differentiated 
ethnic minority? ^ i.«.«itadtea 

ye s (If so, which ?) NO 



Part I 



•nils secJtlon requests that you Indicate the degree to which you agree 
or disagree with the foUowlng statsroents. You can do this by using 
the system shown below. 

5. Strongly Agree 
4. Agree-Yes 

3. Neither agree nor disagree—No Opinion 

2. Disagree-No 

1. Strongly Disagree 

For exanple, if you strongly agree with the first statanmt, then you 
place a 5 on the line in frxant of this statenent. If you strongly 
disagreel^th the statement, you place a 1 on the line. Use codes 
2, 3, and 4 in a similar way. 



_JL. With few exceptions, Mexican Anericans have enjoyed equal 
protection of the law. 

__2. A majority of teachers teaching Mexican American students 
subconsciously believe that U.S. culture is superior to 
Mexican culture. 

_3. National, state, and local governnent conspire to deprive the 
Mexican American of his political rights through nanipulatlon 
^ of candidates, gerrymandering, and other similar iremeuvers. 

_4. A Chix:ano arrested for a given crime has a higher probability of 
beliig roughed-up by the police than an Anglo arrested for the 
same crime. 

_5. Mexican Americans could get a better job, if the schools provided 
appropriate education. 

_6. "Hie acadendc failure of many Mexican American children is due 
largely to the joint failure of the child»s home aid culture. 

J7. If Mexican Americans are to lirorove their lot as a wtel^ they 
iffjst stand together and assert their demands as a group/ 

_8. If the academic performance of the Mexican Arerican child is to 
litprove, there will have to be radical Improvement in the 
school's ability to deliver instruction. , 

_9. Anglos found ME!>-foans in the Southweist a free, resourceful, 

self-gsvemlng p le and quick] y changed them into a landless, 
politically managed, aid physically abused people. 

10. If exploitation means taking the goods and services of a people 
without just remuneration, then U.S. citizens of Mexican origin 
have been an exploited people. 



11. Most Mexican American parents value education highly. 

12. It is an outrage to let any child grow up nonolingual in an 
area vdiere twD languages are spoken. 

13. Mexican Anericans are better off now than they mild have been 
If the Southwest had remained a Mexican possession. 

14. In the longrun, hunility and cooperativeness will serve the 
Mexican Americans better than aggressiveness and bravado. 



Part II 



This section is based on material from the three basic texts: Acuna, 
Anaya, and Carter. The itans all deal with factual material. Circl4 
the letter oorrespondlng to the best response. 



1. Historians vho ease reality on a one-sided basis Acuna calls: 

a. ivory tower intellectuals 

b. apologists 

c. sophists 

d. dreamers 

2. According to Acuna, a favorite tactic used by the Anglo press to 
discredit the labor organizing efforts of Mexicans was to: 

a. ignore them 

b. print only the management point of view 

c. emphasize excesses of the organizers 

d. link organizing activities bo Gatiiunist influence 

3. The Salt War is an example of a people's revolt against: 

a. political and economic exploitation 

b. the conditions of poverty 

c. subhuman vwrkiiig conditions 

d. corrupt oourts 

4. A oorrido is 

a. Spatnisii for "cattle drivo" 

b. a form of athletic oonpetition 

c. a frontier ballad 

d. a land title document 

5. Because diecrimiLnaUon towards thrj Mexicans, the govemnmt of 
Mexico reiused to ex}:ort braceros in 1943 to; ^ """^ 

a. California 

b. New Mexico 

c. Arizona 

d. Texas 



6. 



ULtirna was accepted Into the Marez house because: 



a. tSne mblb old 

b. it VAS the custom to care for aged relatives 

c. she was a relative of Murez 

d. they were afraid of her magic powers 

7. Acxsordlng to Anaya, the teacher's use of grades Is best illustrated 
In the following scene: 

a. the play scene 

b. skiing a grade 

c. the constant drive to teach Antonio 

d. none of the above 

8. mtima Is seen as: 

a. historian 

b* doctor 

c. counselor 

d. all of the above 

9. Evidence that Anaya believes In the positive value of blUnguallsm 
Is ttOwn In: 

a. his MTltlng style 

b. the osnvlction of Luplta 

c. the educational style that pmailed In Miss Maestas' classEOcm 

d. educational phnosophy as esqponded by Father Byrnes and Miss Violet 

10. Bless m, Ultima presents a world view based on the assiii|>tion that: 

a. life Is a constant struggle between good and evil 

b. life Is a reflection of ecDncnic Institutions 

c. life Is the haxmoneous relationship between nan and his society 

d. life Is a series of predictable events 

11. carter's stance %^th respect to the self-fulfilling pcophecy Is that: 

a. there is no such thing 

b. such a thing has never been cnplrlcally detected 

c. such a thing exists and Its effects are powerful 

d. such a thing probably exists but related research provides more 
questions than answers 

12. The mental withdrawal of Mexican Amerlcaii children usually begins in: 

a* preschool 

b. the primary grades 

c. the upper elementary grades 

d. secondary school 
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13. Teachers v*io tend to be nost positive in their expectations for 
Mexican American children's ability to learn are; 

a. primary grade teachers 

b. intermediate grade teachers 

c. junior high school teachers 

d. high school teachers 

^^.^rlT!^ ^ tracking system with Mexican 

Anerican children has been: 

a. sucoessfu], becaixse children learn with their own ability groups 

b. only mildly successful because it does not deliver the differ^ 
entiated instruction it promises 

c. mildly unsuccessful because placement tests do rot neasure 
accurately 

^* studenS^ because it induces low expectations in teachers and 

15. According to Carter, educators have tradiUonallv viewed the 
Mexican American Child's bilingualism as: 

a. a liability to learning 

b. an asset to learning 

c. irrelevant to learning 

d. a factor vhose effects on learning are indeterminate 
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Part III 

^ ^ P^*" to teachers. You can help 

us to do this by responding to the foUowlng two questions; ^ 

1. What did you lite most about the prDgr£ni? 



2. Wat did you lite least about the program? 
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Hispanic Urban Center Evaluation 



Pom C 

The agencies that have funded this program require that we report to 
them how we did with respect to our stated goals. This instnxrvent 
is designed to gather data for the report. It is a test of the 
Hispanic Urban Center's staff performance, not yours. 

We are presenting a total of 87 items distributed over three test 
forms. No one is asked to respond to more than 31 itons. 

E&ch form of the test has three parts. Part I deals with opinions 
and contains 14 items. Part II deals with positions taken by Acuna, 
Anaya, and Carter. It contains 15 items. Part III asks for you to 
evaluate the program in a free response format. 

On the next page you will find a questionnaire. Please fill it out, 
then proceed to Parts I, II, and III. Prior to marking each part, 
please read the directions, vjien you are finished, turn the 
instnment In to your instructor. 

Thank you. 



1. Your age: 

20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60+ 

2. Your Sex: Fenale i^fale 

3. The number of years you have been a full-tiite teacher. 

4. The nunber of years you have been a teacher in a schx>l with a 
significant nunber of students with Spanish surname. 

5. The number of years you have been a full-time teacher at your 
present schcol. 

6. The grade level at which you now teach. (If r»t currently a 

classroom teacher, please describe your^position. 

7. Evaluate your proficiency in Spanish. 



Speak: 


none 


beginning 


well 


very well 


Read: 


none 


beginning 


well 


very well 


Write: 


none 


beginning 


well 


very well 



8. Hisi^anic countries in which you have traveled (Please omit tourict 
trips to Tijuana and other border towns) and length of stay. 

oyjtrm length of stay 



9. Do i^Du now live or have you lived in a Chicano oormmity before? 
Yes (If yes, how long ?) nc? 

10. Do you identify yourself as a member of a clearly differentiated 
ethnic minority? 

Yes (If so, which ?) no 



Part I 

This section requests that you indicate the degree to which you agree 
or disagree with the following statements. You can do this by using 
the system shown below. 

5. Strongly Agree 

4. l^ee-Yes 

3. Neither agree nor disagree—No Opinion 

2. Disagree-No 

1. Strongly Disagree 

For example, if you strongly agree with the first statenvant, then you 
should place a __5_ on the line in front of this statement. If you 
strongly disagree witl. the statement, you place a 1 on the line. 
Use codes 2, 3, and 4 in a similar way. 

MDst schools encourage the Mexican Anerican Child to shoot for 

goals that equal abilities. 

enforcement officers assigned to Barrio areas are given a 

cultured orientation prior to working there. 

3. CXir ability to daninate Mexico economically and politically 

has in subtle ways convinced nost of us ttat U.S. culture is 
superior to Mexican culture. 

Anglos have systematically excluded Mexican Airericans frcm 

their rightful role in govemroent. 

5. Mexican Americans are kept in menial jobs because they lack 

high aspiration and self -esteem. 

in^st inmigrant Mexicans, escaping the poverty of Mexico 

is a cause for celebration. 

7' Mexican American militancy has at least tanporary utility in 

the figJit for social justice. 



_8. Disruptive tactics like, for example, school walkouts pLXjbably 
produce few positive results. 

_9. The experience of Mexican Americans in U.S. courts has been one 
of even-handed adninistration of justice. 

_10. The poverty and starvation that forced tens of thousands of 
Mexicans northv«rd to the. U.S. are a consequence of our co'v' t 
domination and manitnilation of Mexico's ecoi-jomy. 

_11. Mexican American militancy causes an acceleration of progress 
toward social justice. 
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12. A partial solution to educational probleros in the Southwest 
borderlands is a oomuititent to bilingual/bicultural education 
for both Anglos and Mexicans. 

13. Big labor has been as solicitous of the welfare of the Mexican 
American workingmen as it has been of other workingron. 

14. A child's academic performance is partly determined by whether 
or not society will later allow him to direct his own lifer — 
politically, eoonomically, and culturally. 



Part II 

This section is bused on material from the three basic texts: Acuna, 
Anaya, and Carter. The items all deal with factual material. Circle 
the letter corresponding to the best answer. 

1. The "Land Gr-mt Ring" op ed in: 

a. New Mexico 

b. Ccdifomla 

c. Texas 

d. Arizona 

2. In Acuna's view, the AlaiD vcis manned by a group of men who hoped to: 

a. subvert Mexican law 

b. uphold the prijicxple of freedam of choice 

c. hold on until reljiforcements oould arrive 

d. gain Ismd and power for themselves 

3. The large scale deportation of Mexicans and Mexican Anericans during 
the depression was carried out because: 

a. Anglos feared the presence of a large alien population within the 
U.S. 

b. Mexico sought the return of her former citizens 

c. the costs of deportation were less than the costs of providing 
relief 

d. Anglos wished to take over the property left behind 

4. Tiburcio Vasquez was a hero of many Mexican Americans whose exploits 
took place in: 

a. Colorado 

b. California 

c. New Mexioo 

d. Texas 



5. The Mexican American suffered his itost serious loss in lancis as a 
result of: 

a. the incorporation of oamnunal lands into national forests 

b. the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 

c. encroadvns^t of Anglo cattlemen 

d. land theft rings 

6. In Bless Me^ Ultima organized religion is seen: 

a. as being In direct oonflict 

b. as coexisting in an understanding and oordial way 

c. as being nutually exclusive 

d. as oomplementing each other 

7. The real teacher in Ultima is: 

a. Miss Maestas 

b. Miss Violet 

c. La Grande 

d. Father Byrnes 

8. Fatiicr Byrnes* attitude towards Florence is best denonstrated in: 

a. the church scene where Antonio and Florence arrive late. 

b. the scene vhere Florencv^ and Antonio are discussing the merits of 
going to church 

c. the scene vAiere Florence is made to confess 

d. the scene at the lake 

9. Gabriel's dreeon was to: 

a. have his sons working with him on the highway 

b. move to Las Vegas, New Mexico 

c. travel to California's vineyards 

d. return to las Pasturas 

10. The purpose of Bless Me, Ultima is to: 

a. inform the reader about the cultural roots of rural Mexican 
Americans 

b. entertain the reader using the author's own experience 

c. stimulate guilt in the reader for his part in creating the 
conditions described 

d. convince the reader to pursue the goal of harmony between people 

•1. The fact that average adiievement of Mexican American youth goes up 
toward the end of high school is mostly due to the fact that: 

a. they finally adapt to the system 

b. the system beocmes more lenient 

c. parents begin pushing harder 

d. the poorer students drop out 



toording to Carter, the purpose of oornpensatory education is to: 

a. remodel minority children along nlddle class lines 

b. overoome idenUfied deficiencies with prescriptive instruction 

c. give the appearance of effective response to an eniDarrassing 

d. forestall the denand for increased integration 

Carter finds that the self-concept of Mexican American children is: 

a. higher than teachers generally believe 

b. about what teachers believe 

c. slightly lower than teachers believe 

d. substantially lower than t-^achers believe 

Carter defines a two-way schcx)l as one where: 

a. ts*o separate monolingual poDograms are run simultaneously 

b. a bilingual program is run for each of two different language 
gzoi^s 

c. each of two language groups receives instruction exclusively 

by means of their sea^nd language % 

d. bilingual teachers or aides are present in each classroom 

C^rte cites evidence indicating that a fatalistic attituae is 
probably a function of: 

a. ethnic group mattership 

b. sufcmission to an authoritarian church 

c. domineering parents 

d. socio-economic class 
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Part III 



^ ^^^T^ this program useful to teachers. You can help 
us to do this by responding to the foUowing two questions: ^ 

1. What did you like most about the progran? 



2. What did you like least about the program? 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION FORM 



In order to evaluate and Improve the seminars at the Hispanic Urban Center It Is Imnorf^nf 

we obtain the perceptions of the students concerning the program. * fmportant 

Instructions: Answer the following Items by circling the appropriate number In 
the categories provided. 



I nstructor: 
Day: 



1. The Instructor always appeared to be 
well prepared. 

2. The Instructor's manner encouraged 
questions and discussion, 

3. An attempt was made by the instructor 
to answer all questions posed by stu- 
dents. 

^. The Instructor appeared to have an 
excellent bazkgrourd and knowledge 
of the Chicane. 



5. 



The instructor imparted his ideas and 
concepts in a clear and understandable 
manner. 



6. The partlcipani obtoined from the class 
an understanding of Chlcano culture, 

7. The pc.rtlcipant received an understand- 
ing of the history of the Southwest. 

3. The participant received a good under- 
standing of the latest Chicano llterd- 
ture. 

9. The program provided experiences which 
helped improve the student's percep- 
tions toward Chlcsno children. 



10. 



The program provided new Insights on 
how to meet the needs of the Cfiicono 
child. 



strongly 

agree agree uncertain 



2 
2 

2 



3 
3 
3 



3 
3 



stronqly 
disagree disagree 



4 



5 
5 



5 
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11. Tht cUss g«vo thi partretp«nt • good 1 
undtriunding of Uie Barrto tnvtron* 

11. Th# p«rtrclp«ftt, cbteined fro« |tho 1 
ce^irso, a good understanding of tho 
Chlcano faulty. 

13. Ijcpof lanets waro provldad which hatpod I 
tha participant uiWartUnd tha Inflif 
•flea ho/tho has oo students. 

1*. Tha program provldad an undarstanding I 
of tha loportanca of taaehar p«rcap» 
tlons of Chlcano students. 

IS. Most guast lacturars allotted tuff I- ] 
slant tina for quastrons and discus* 
slon. 

14. Presentations by. gu st lecturers 1 
covered tha assigned topics entreawly 

17. The program produced a greater under- 1 
standing of tha litportanca of perwit 
Involvwwnt In tha schools. 

15. The program helped develop an aware- i 
ness of the need for htltngual-blcul* 
tural edueatlun. 

19. The program provided an understanding of 1 
how tha educational process has failed to 
take Into account the culturally differ- 
en. child. 

20. Instructloi..: Jate tha following hooks according to hew Mitli undwitMKIm md 

knowledge they provided. •n^.wn^im wm 




o 
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